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work involved only making public speeches. I became a "regular"
in the stable of Communist-speakers.
Comrade R.K. Pandurangan invited me to speak at a meeting
organized by him at Pappanaickenpalayam in Coimbatore. (As
already mentioned, I had worked with Pandurangan in the agit-
prop unit some years earlier.) The meeting was not under the
auspices of the party but of some local group. I spoke for three
hours, explaining my own views on art, literature, and society. My
talk evoked criticisms from Communists themselves. Comrade
Pandurangan's views were broadly in consonance with mine. The
thrust of my speech was opposition to the DMK and support for the
Congress. There were persons in the Communist Party whose attitude
was profoundly anti-Congress and, conversely, somewhat friendly
towards the DMK. Indeed the provincial leadership itself more
or less harboured a similar mentality.
Since Baladandayutham's speeches reflected a trend of support
for the Congress, he too came under sharp attack inside the
Communist Party. The DMK newspapers and its front-line orators
were driven into such frenzy by Balan's speeches that they condemn-
ed him in very strong and vile language. From the DMK's leading
organ, Murasoli,1 down to its mushroom sheets with a life expectancy
of two or three issues, the foulest accusations poured forth against
Balan, in total disregard of the normal niceties of political contro-
versy. They sought thus to defame him and smear his political life.
I was enraged. Many of us looked around for a sharp weapon with
which we could respond in a fitting manner.
Comrade V. Vijayabhaskaran was publishing a literary journal,
Saraswathi.2 He was one of those Communists who, for long, had
remained aloof from direct political activities. Saraswathi had all
along been a bond between him and several persons like me. Many
of us had returned to political activity following Balan's release
from prison. As a result of the efforts of these comrades, Saraswathi
was transformed into Samaran and emerged as a political journal.3
I launched continual and fierce attacks on the DMK through the
columns of Samaran.
The experience of the old Samaran [edited by Ismat Pasha] induced
us'to move with caution so as to avoid involving the new Samaran
in any public clash with the Communist Party. Nevertheless, some
elements in the leadership of the Communist Party were ready to direct
strong criticism at Samaran and, if a suitable opportunity should